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Authorities Contributed to this Page. “They Were There!” 


The able “Faculty” and guest speakers for the KOIN “Radio Institute 
for Teachers” at Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, Oregon, June 
12th to 30th, 1944, believe a new era in education by radio is launched. 
What they say, herewith, about the Institute is far more eloquent than 
any words of KOIN’s Educational Director, LUKE ROBERTS, or 
Public Relations Director, CHET DUNCAN, who were responsible for 
the idea and its execution, or KOIN President C. W. (Chuck) MYERS, 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 
Superintendent of Schools 
Portland, Oregon 


‘The plans for the KOIN Radio Institute 
for teachers aims to develop a broader un- 
derstanding of the many ways in which 
radio can be used to motivate and enlarge 
the learning experiences of the children. 
We await the opening of school confident 
that that which goes on in the classrooms 
will show that these ends have been reached. 
Intense cooperative effort by the teachers 
from six to eight hours each day for three 
weeks produced unanticipated results. The 
business of living and working together 
created high morale, fine spirits, and eager- 
" ness to carry on the new work.” 
$s x —Wiillard B. Spalding 
“This Conference is one of the most hopeful things I have yet seen in either 
radio or education—a brilliant example of cultural enterprise which might well 
serve as a model to communities throughout the country. There would be far less 
chance of stagnation in either radio or educational thinking if KOIN Conference 
were to become a prototype for similar sectional and regional meetings.” 
—Norman Corwin 
‘Teachers Institute inspired and organized by staff of KOIN indicates next step 
in development of radio as cultural and social force showing how teachers can 
be helped to train discriminating listeners and build the audience of the future.” 
—Lyman Bryson 
“The KOIN Radio Institute for Teachers is one of the most significant events in 
radio history.” —Harriet Hester 
“The real value of the KOIN Institute will be realized in the classroom.” 
—Kathleen N. Lardie 
“The Radio Teachers Institute is a highly significant pioneering venture on the 
part of KOIN. The hearty support of the Portland Public Schools and the 
enthusiastic attendance of the 300 teachers is abundant evidence of the success 
of this enterprise. I hope other stations may undertake similar ventures.” 
I. Keith Tyler 
*... Station KOIN, in presenting the First KOIN Institute in Radio for the 
teachers of the Portland Public Schools has broadened the stature of the entire 
radio industry...” —George Jennings 
“Large attendance at KOIN institute and great interest of teachers indicates a 
happy union of radio and educators out of which will come mutual understand- 
ing and complimentary efforts giving great benefits to America’s school-going 
children and adults. KOIN has brilliantly lead the way and other stations are 
sure to follow bringing kudos and progress to our entire industry.”—John Daley 
“Found KOIN Institute a most stimulating experience for both radio personnel 
and teachers. It is a valuable instrument in bringing education and radio into a 
closer relationship for the future.” —Francis Wilder 
“KOIN’s Teacher's Institute is one of the few opportunities offered to us who 
work on the near side of the mike to meet the people who not only listen to 
radio but who use it, the real radio consumers, the men and women who use 
radio as an instrument of teaching.” —John F, Becker 
“The Radio Teachers Institute as organized and presented by the management and 
staff of KOIN in my opinion is a pioneer step in creating better understanding 
of American broadcasting among the most influential advisory groups.” 
—John J. Karol 
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Now, Jhrough ZENITH RADIONIC RESEARCH... 


A QUALITY HEARING AID 


Both Millionaire and Average Worker Cheer / 





Yes, Both Choose the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid 


Note Zenith’s New NEUTRAL-COLOR 
EARPHONE and CORD. Blends with 
any complexion. No extra cost. 


: 


Because of Zenith’s Leadership in Radionics 










MERICA’S hearing aid wearers. . . regard- 
less of income or walk of life... have 
found a common bond in ZENITH QUALITY! 


Many who wore the highest-priced hear- 
ing aids are now wearing the new Zenith 
Radionic. 

How can Zenith give so much for so little? 
First, because all of Zenith’s great engineer- 
ing skill is concentrated on “‘Radionics Ex- 
clusively."’ Second, because a hearing aid is 
essentially part of a radio. And Zenith is the 
company where leadership in precision mass 
production lowered the price of a $200 ra- 
dio to $29—and made it a better instrument. 


A parallel example is that of the fine watch 
and automobile manufacturers. The watch 
you Carry is a precision mass production prod- 
uct. Otherwise, it would cost you ten times 
as much and not be as accurate. Zenith has 
applied the principle of precision mass pro- 


duction in “‘Radionics Exclusively’’ to hearing 
aids. From a hand-made first model costing 
over $50,000 to build, the Zenith has be- 
come the world’s most popular hearing aid 
and an even finer instrument at $40! 


What's more, you can fit the Zenith your- 
self, adjust it INSTANTLY for different voices 
and surroundings as easily as you focus bin- 
oculars! This eliminates salesmen’s high com- 
missions. It ends the need for elaborate test- 
ing and frequent ‘tinkering’ by high-pressure 
attendants, costly home calls and other ex- 
pensive ‘‘trimmings.”” 


The result—Zenith’s HIGHEST QUALITY, 
within reach of all! You owe it to yourself, 
your friends, to investigate. They want to en- 
joy your company as much as you want to 
hear them. Get a thrilling demonstration to- 
day. Or send the coupon below for free, 
complete details by mail. 





CANADIANS! The New Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aid is now available in Canada 
direct by mail only—at$40 complete (Canadian 
currency) with no additional charge for 
transportation, duties or taxes! For details 
write our Canadian distributor, Dept. AER-4, 
Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
Guaranty Trust Building, Windsor, Ontario. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RA RP 


BY THE MAKERS OF 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY~ 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


Zenith Radio Corp... Dept. AER-4 ! 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois ! 
Please send me your Free descriptive ! 
booklet on the New Zenith Radionic 1 
Hearing Aid. 1 
7 L 
Name i 
Address ett ies 
! 

City Stat 1 
Physicians check here for literature l 
a 


$40 Complete, Ready-to-Wear 


. With NEUTRAL-COLOR 
EARPHONE AND CORD— 
smartly styled, scarcely 
noticeable. Comple- 
ments any complexion, } 
has new “‘look of youth.”” ©] 
Plastic earphone is 
light, comfortable, long-wearing. Plas- 
tic cord is kink-proof, washable, per- 
spiration-proof. Gives far less cloth- 
ing or friction noise than the old 
type of fabric-covered cord. 


Also available, the New Bone-Air 

Zenith—for the very few who re- 

quire this special type instrument 
. . . $10 more, complete. 


PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AND MAIL 
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Who? What? Where? When? 








Parents and Teachers. One of the duties 
which goes with his new assignment is 
to prepare a monthly radio column for 
the Parent-Teacher Magazine. 






















Robert B. Macdougall, AFR Region charge of the “Country Journal”  pro- Lt. Col. Harold Kent is the man about 
) ° - _ > . - . 
One President, has been made director gram broadcast over CBS Saturdays, whom all people in the AER are looking 
of educational activities for WAAT, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m, EWT, Miss Stene- for local news. We know that he spent 
Newark, N. J. He began his new work hjem was graduated from North Dakota several hours each day guiding the act- 
on July | State College in 1938, and taught speech  ivities of the AER during its early years. 
hii, we te ; ,; st there for three years before taking rural What's Kent doing now with those 
aries 0 -~w membe , ; s , 
‘ wales Wal I : onde 6 1941 sociology post-graduate courses at the hours? We hope he has time to devote 
é e olume Septe ; or : ; 
to M 1942) f he 74 “ aU ee to leisure activities. But knowing him 
o May, » AE / : 
: , a _ er RNAL as we do, we are sure he is busy plan- 
May secure D -O “ > -y Iz . ° P ° 
iy , $5.00 “ee ns they last ning new things for the promotion of 
yy sending . ) ; . i, es : é 
B Of d "hl . ume to the radio in general. Lt. Col. Kent was al- 
Susiness ce oO Ociz 
N - Sall “a . - SSOCIATION, 228 ways one who was never content to see 
4 as _ ree ( “ag *] p 7 e 
- cite ucago 1, Illinois just the top people in various local 
Jim Miles is now program director of groups, but et eg _— out those 
WBAA, Purdue | niversity. He replaces who haste ee the ‘Y co intel 
Gilbert Williams who resigned. Mr. Miles Se a ee ee es ee ee ea 
is setting up a school of the air to begin grams Ay those he gave i age othe 
er WBAA this month (September) — eee — 
what is happening to the Lt. Col. these 
Blanche Young, who formerly held the days now that he has turned the sail- 
tle { director of radio activities for ing of the ship AER into the hands of 
th Indianapolis schools, has recently able Keith Tyler—Kay Larptt 
i I we! ritl ] . 
be viven a new itle—radio consult 
it In her ] an ee , 
aa in her new post she will be work TRACY F. TYLER, associate professor of 
ing under the directors f instruction education, University of Minnesota, as- NATIONAL OFFICERS 
ind will be able t vive more attention sumes the post of Editor with the present I. KEITH TYLER, President, d t 1 
1] M y : resident, cirector radio 
to utihzation and will have time plan issue of the AER JOURNAL. ohual n, Ohio State University 
s I th curriculun more LUKE L. ROBERTS, First Vice-President, edu 
bs cational director, KOIN, Portland, Oregon. 
— University of Wisconsin. She will d ROBERT B. HUDSON, Second Vice-President, 
: rT research and help in preparing CBS director, Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 
I. Keith Tyler, LER President, trans _ ind h es sles cama the GEORGE TENNINGS Treasurer, acting director 
3 | farm scripts Chicago Radio Council 
ted business 1 t 4 nd ne iL i : 
—— n st. Paul and Min ELIZABETH GOUDY, Secretary, Visual Aids for 
apolis jun 10 while enroute to. th Lyman Bryson, (BS director of edu War Traiming, S. Office of Education 
KOIN ) Radio hawaii for Teachers cation, Louis Finckelstein, and Robert REGIONAL PRESIDENTS 
Later he served as a visiting professor \I \aclver 1 the ditors of “Ap 
i ‘] <i ear a eo iy ROBERT B. MACDOUGALL, Region I, New Ji 
SEX idpanasesc he re summer qua aches World Peace,” published last sey State Teachers College, Trento 
ter of the University of Chicago nth by Harper and Brothers. The SAM H — geo HI, supervis radio 
] education, Atlanta public schools 
, : : ook is the fourth in a series of symposia , 2 ; i 
Alice Keith, who heads the National n esdsieai pt H. B. McCARTY, Region III, Station WHA, Um 
‘<a ' , prepared by the Conference on Science, versity of Wisconsin ; 
Academy of Broadcasting in Washington, Phil | oe Weal . kit Dy F. L. WHAN, Region IV, University of Wichita 
Dt sited the University of Minne niosophy, and WKehgion of which I JOHN W. GUNSTREAM_ Region V, director of 
; 7 4 Brvson is. secretary Kach symposium, radio-visual education, Texas State Department 
sota July 17. Miss Keith is one of the ' ; Sea f Education. 
pioneers in radio education, having Part re eftort _to study the comipn DONAIT DL CHERRY, Region Vi, Sequoia Union 
ved lir t f , cated problems ot world peace, offers high school, Redwood City, goes . 
served as director, division of education, ; . . 1 OE : hehe ae Seer 
R idio Corporation f \meric a and indi ‘ idual oer ache S to the DF bli m 2 . ~ Oe ee ee poh , 

; . = : the light of the experience and _back- Alpha Epsilon Rho: he Association sponsors 
broadcasting director of the American sina’ ae Wr iagprtioces:Sasineare ar ee Alpha Epsilon Rho, an undergraduate professional 
School of the Air during its early begin - ee i : § fraternity in radio. SHERMAN P. LAWTON, 

, P ‘ ; N » Vork and leaders in different social and edu- Executive Secretary, Stephens College, Columbia, 
nings revious to going to New OrkK, cational ficids Missouri : ; 2 nee 
she broadcast music lessons to the Cleve- Membership Commpities: | SALLY RECHELL 
] . oo : ‘ ; Chairman, 5601 . Campbell Ave., Portland, Ore 
land schools for three years Waldo Abbot, director of broadcasting, = gon. 
. ' University of Michigan, has been spend- 
Burton Paulu, director, WLB, Uni- a eo AER JOURNAL STAFF 
ing the summer at The Abbey,” his : : ‘ dies 
versity of Minnesota, is now on leave t O Mf hic Editorial Board (in process of formation 
rs . ummer place a mena, Michigan, in we : : 
of absence from the University and is i : ee GS rRACY F. TYLER, Editor, University of Minne 
I h the OWL 1 the North Woods facing Lake Michigan sits. 
ee ee . JAMES G. HANLON, Supervising Editor, WGN, 
W. Ziebarth is filling the post of acting Jennings Pierce, manager, public ser- Oe ieee ead “ 
1; “tor 7 es . Ye s ne , . GEORGE 3 GS, usiness anager, acting 
director of WLB in Mr. Paulu’s absence. vice department, NBC, Hollywood, spent  “"Girector, Chicago Radio Council 
° "RD t ‘ P ar 7 re ny ing MAX HERZBERG, TENNINGS PIERCE, NOR 
Tracy F. Tyler, Editor of the JOUR the latter part of August enjoying the t ( 

; : id : : : ' See ee MAN WOELFEL, MARGUERITE FLEMING, 
NAL, was elected recently to the posi- shores of Huntington Beach, visiting with KENNETH BARTLETT, Contributing Editors. 
tion of faculty sponsor of the University his_ sister and family while swimming 
of Minnesota Chapter of Psi Chi, na- and fishing 
tional honorar eocie? sevcholo ' bess 
ional honorary society in psychology H. B. McCarty, director WHA, Uni- canio = Ocia; 

‘ F - . . Pi Sa * 
Gwen Stenehjem, rural sociology spe versity of Wisconsin was recently ap- DU Ue TION 
‘alist as appo assistant to sointed to the post of national radio = 
‘ al has been apy inted i in pointe post — OF AMERICA 
huck Worcester, CBS farm editor in chairman of the National Congress ot 
The Journal of the AER, published except May, June, July and August by the Association Educati n by Radio Association and Business Office: 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois Editorial Office, to which all material for publication ould be sent: II Northrop Memorial Auditorium, 
{ ty Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The Journal of the AER goes to all members of Association. Annual dues $2, of which $1 covers 
1 S cri} to The Journal of the AER. The payment dues entitles a member to attend all meetings of the Association, to hold office and to 
‘ ‘ n Se upplications for membership to 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago |. Illinois Advertising rate card sent on request. The Associa 
‘ eSIx b \ € view expressed edit s or articles Each must be judged on its own merits. Entered as second-class 
Se} er 15, 1943, at the it Chicago, Ilinois, under the act of March 3, 1879 . 
\ I cat by Ra s rated under the laws of the State of Illinois as a non-profit organization tor the purpose otf turthering 
educa 
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TRACY F. TYLER, Editor 


JAMES G. HANLON, Supervising Editor 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Business Manager 





Two Challenges 


from the Editor 





W ITH THE CURRENT IssuE the JOURNAL enters its 


fourth year. In the few short months of its ex 


Radio has 


|} grown rapidly, broadening its scope by the organiza 


tion of local and state units. There is much yet to 


The work cannot be shouldered alone by 


}your officers or by your JOURNAL staff. It must be 


shared by every one of vou, the members. 

In a challenging article, “Education by Radio 
Grows Up!” the present President of the Association 
expressed the hope that the JOURNAL would become 
“the journal of an adult profession.” He went on to 
say that “It can perform one of its greatest services 
And, in conclu 
sion, he stated that “The value of these departments 


by exercising the critical function.” 


of criticism is not to the authors and producers alone. 


Teachers and broadcasters alike will become ac 
quainted with new books, articles, recordings, and 


radio programs. If the critics who write these columns 
reveal marked competence and ability in their evalua 
tions, we shall have our own insights deepened and 
our horizons enlarged. 
must devote itself.” 
Whether the j your \ssociation 
has lived up to those expectations may be beside the 


To such a task this journal 


official journal of 
point. It has shown growth and improvement and has 
The standards which 
have been attained constitute a challenge to the new 


established a solid reputation. 


editor and to his staff to continue the upward climb. 

There is also a challenge to every member of the 
\ssociation. Do you wish to see your JOURNAL keep 
up-to-date on important developments in the radio edu 
cation field? Do you wish to have it contain personal 
items about interesting things which individual mem 
bers are doing? Do you wish to find included in its 
columns critical reviews of books and other important 
literature bearing on the field of education by 
Would like to what and 
radio stations are doing to make radio really educate ? 

These and other similar 
through the cooperation of every 
member and not just the few who happen to hold 
office either in the Association or on the JOURNAL 
staff. The publication of a first-class magazine neces 


radio ? 


you discover other schools 


desires ones can be at 


tained, but only 


sitates that the editor have a large reservoir of ma- 
terial for possible use. The larger his supply, the 
higher the quality of the very 
best month. This, 
then, is a personal invitation to each of you to keep 
the mails “hot” between your home and Minneapolis, 
not just once in a while, but regularly—every month. 

Another problem of which all of us in the radio 
education field that more 


the magazine when 


has been selected for use each 


are aware is schools and 


more teachers do not make use of the radio in con- 
nection wiith their teaching. Those who have read 
“Radio in the Classroom,” the report of the Wisconsin 
Research Project in School Broadcasting, may recall 
that J. Murray concluded, “It is clear that the 
Wisconsin School of the Air programs are making an 
unusual and valuable contribution to the curriculum of 
the schools. If the curriculum is consid- 
ered as being all of the activities of the child which 
the school utilizes or influences, the greatest contribu 


Lee 
Wisconsin 


tion which radio is making is toward the enrichment 
of this program. Of significance, also, is the amount 
of direct teaching which is provided, especially in the 
rural schools. It is apparent that radio in Wisconsin 
is serving the function of introducing 
materials and new methods of teaching. The possi- 
bility of making desired changes in the curriculum 
through the use of radio should receive consideration 


new subject 


from those who are planning and directing such 
changes.”2 The data from which Dr. Lee’s conclusions 
were drawn were collected in 1937-39. Yet in the 


spring of 1941 when a survey was made of the use 
of radio in Ohio schools, it was found, among other 
things, that out of eight 
used network broadcasts, teachers in one out of sixteen 


“Teachers in one schools 
schools used state broadcasts, and teachers in one out 
of twelve used local 

How can we justify this discrepancy? If radio has 
as much to offer the teacher as the Wisconsin study 
indicates, and teachers are making as little 
radio as the Ohio study would lead us to believe, 
there is a lot of work to be done. Is there any 
reason why 


schools broadcasts.’’3 


use of 


good 
“all of the children of all of the people” 
should not have the benefits going now to a small 
minority ? Why should some youngsters be fortunate 
enough to tried 


maximum 


have a teacher who utilizes 
instruction of 
effectiveness while the large majority do 

“What about it?” you may 
Have you induced teachers to take radio courses when 
they attend 
school faculties, parent teacher associations, and other 


community groups to study what radio has done and 


every 


teaching aid to make her 
not ? 
ask. 


can I do some ot 


summer schools? Have you encouraged 


can do to aid teaching? These and many others are 
the simple first which the 
not 10 per but will 
benefits which radio can_ bring 
Tracy F. Tycer 


time 
secure 


shorten 
child 


to his develop 


steps will 
before 
the 


ment. 


cent, every 


1) Tyler, I. Keith. ‘“‘Education by 


7 Radio Grows Up!” 
1:8; October, 1941. 


Journal of the AER, 


2) Wisconsin Research Project in School Broadcasting. Radio in the Class- 
room. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. pp 195-96. 


3) Reid, Seerley. ‘“‘Why Teachers Do Not Use Broadcasts.” 
search Bulletin, 23; 126; May 17, 1944. 
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of tremendous 


| ie YEAR AHEAD is 
everyone. In 


significance for 


the next few months, we shall be 
faced with many tasks and prob 
lems——-returning veterans clamor 
ing for jobs and education; the 


beginnings of reconversion of in 
dustry back to civilian production; 


an all-out Pacific 


membership likewise voted to give 


the title “Regional President” to 
the head of each region. These 


changes should encourage greater 
responsibility and initiative on the 


part of regions and local groups. 
The need for a strong national 


program found expression at the 


through such publications. AER 
yearbooks might add to the impor 
tant literature in education. 
It was voted to authorize a 
mittee to the 


tion’s policy. committee : 


radio 
com 
recommend Associa 
The 
Noel, Training 
Othce oft 


Films 
Education, 


Goudy 
l S 


Elizabeth 
Division 





war at tremen : Chairman ; 
dous distance from u meeting. A committee was author Robert Landry, director of program writ 
O St. ces “oO our own ; : f . 3 “ane Je * : 
ev . ie ized to canvass needs and_ possi ing, Columbia Broadcasting System. — 
shores; relief and rehabilitation to ' ' Harold Ellis, manager, News Service, Uni 
' bilities and to recommend specific 
a devastated Europe ; the shaping : oe versity of California, Berkeley 
f the Peac activities and projects. The degree Leslie Cushman, associate superintendent, 
| l < -. ‘ : ‘ ° ) } 1 5 
| ; to which the \ssociation ultimate | hilade Iphia public schools 
“ach of he c ite ses ' . . . vr . TT) XT 
: -_ | se enterpt! h ~ ly succeeds in measuring up to its Phe AER JOURNAL naturally 
its educationa aspec a7 i . ie ote se . : 3 - 
nd ) spect, my " a responsibilities may well depend became the subject of much help 
W1 depen upon fra ), LIK , . - As 
“Raed ; is | " 1 h ‘ upon the depth and breadth of this ful discussion. After commending 
members must 9 > > ‘TS . ’ . ; nae ‘ i ; : 
| : s ." eadersmp — committee’s thinking. The follow the editorial and business person 
during thi “riticé T10O . , . . 
. % ( tica pei d. Wi ing members were appointed : nel, the membership considered a 
must ( TOT a proerT: oO ee : ° ; ° 
" ret oed program (oO mece 5 series of recommendations from 
new challenges: we must extend \llen Miller, program director, Station : : 
; «il , KOAC. Corvallis, Oregon. Chairman. the Editorial Board presented by 
a oa rahe A aon W ; must see Robert B. Hudson, second vice-president, Elizabeth Goudy Noel, the Super 
that etective use 18 made of radio “R: d “to Foc O fadio - ~ 4: 1 . 
i * . ( : ici “nia _— r, Rocky Mountain Radi vising Editor. These included: ap 
in upc discussion 1 “taSSTOO ounci ; p . 7 
i neg 1 “ es eee Kathleen N. Lardie, assistant supervisot pointment of two editors, one in 
ducation, % { ‘ducatio . © ; oe 
; 7 1, and in adult education Department of Radio Education, Ds general charge and one as_ liaison 
Ss ’ ro? : ‘ troit Public Schools . ° : 
\ an organization we have ne * a Al gg on printing and publication; ap 
‘ ; ck ae ; acdougall, N¢ Jerse) state , " ‘ : 
made amazing progress. Wi have Teachers College. Trenton pointment of an editorial board, 
grown from a small committee to Ralph W. Hardy, program director, Sta with at least one member contin 
Yressive ion; wert on KSL, S: ake Ci ° ° cas 
an impressive national organiza Tudith iw oe ha gg “i he =. = ued over from the retiring board; 
f ore p 2 , - ( alier, Cc we ce $10n, ‘ 5 , : ee 
tion of more than 1300 members. National Broadcasting Company, Chi- Special features in charge of fea 
> } . ~+5 . . . at . hs Relb 7 , . 6 : ’ > ' 
We have active, enthusiastic local cago ture editors to be continued; ap 
and state ass cations. We have oo problem ain “iis pointment to JOURNAL staff of 
our m nth!) JOURNAL. We have cia. hh adleek gaaialed regional _ representatives. The 
¢ cy 8 ) ) - - ¢ - ~ _ < . s ¢ < . 
a group of national committees at Rita iin aie iii. initia, Galas ileemes membership adopted these recom 
ork o 2 - - Ss. g ay < : : ‘ i , 
ne rk on a variety of pt blems. Do we cooperate with a variety of mendations, and in furtherance of 
e hold regional and_ national ae ee. : , . Preside > sug 
ne sa ada ee related organizations? Do we be the m, the Preside nt, at the sug 
di a ee” a member department of the gestion of the Executive Com 
ional undergraduate radi Irate! National Education Association ? mittee, appointed Tracy F, lyler, 
nity \nd, lastly, we have group <i a a aS ea University of Minnesota. Editor: 
f f(r; ] : S, , as r P i . eas 3 
f officers who devote much time ' VGN. Chic S 
. N, Chicago, Su 
iad ellert te the crendicaticn anual business meeting, with the J ene H oy i - rn an 
Pa membership voting to refer the Pervising Editor, ticorge jennings, 
' ) 1 +7 ’ ' ” 7 , . : ~~ » . 
iS SRO BAORR PENNER MCE whole problem to a special com Chicago Radio Council, Business 
1 ] st M: \ 1 series reports . : : ; \ over 
e mittee for study and recommen Manager. 
I a] T ticers TY eS * ° oan - . 
dation. On the committee are: The matter of alternative plans 
ST r SSO¢ 1 ns oy \ evi ~ ° . ~ 
Vy ' : , for electing national officers was 
continuing 9 nd larguerit Fleming, director, Radio : a : , é : 
trated that t | Workshop, South High School, Colun sent to the Constitution Commit 
( S | it state ne : : : : 
bus, Chairmatr tee; reapportionment of regions 
SS tions al I Lieut. Hazel Keny Markel, liaison of . Dp 
ae ‘oR “lage and possible AER awards were 
cf t V12 Ci : mens eserve, at » Sect l . ‘ 
‘ ‘ . Navy Department referred to special committees. 
v\ l U ture \\ { H. B. McCarty, director, Station WHA, rae ed , q 
. — 2 wien ; Nawveseieer of Wisconsin The Association is preparing 
’ meet What d Luke Roberts, first vice-president, AER; itself for larger responsibilities. 
_ S MICLIS pe ee in an pet Ry 
: ‘ lenves , ee ego lirector, Station KOIN, Por The reports of the numerous com- 
= 5 land, Oregon : " : 
. 1 H P a ee mittees will go far toward outlin 
l ) mimers, lanaver, y11¢ wervict ; 
eT ik ae . + Division, Blue Network ing the tasks ahead. In the ex- 
dig , and strengthen th oa 
oe a a , panding program, each AER mem 
OTass-1 s” character of the o1 Should a= professional yearbook : ; : 
; aa , ber can play an important part. 
gal t the membership voted be published by the Association ? . 
t nge the terminology from Many organizations make signif Your help and suggestions are 
chapter” t “association.” The cant educational contributions needed.—l. KeirH Ty er. 
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to School Administrators 
and Teachers... 


This exceptionally interesting and in- 
formative booklet to add to your library 
on Audio-Visual Training 


@ Chances are you may have read the three articles 
reprinted in this booklet when they first appeared in 
“THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE,” but we belicve you 
will be interested in reviewing them in this handy form 


because: 


1. They will assist you in making post-war plans for 
your particular school. 


2. They emphasize the need for proper evaluation and 


use of audio-visual teaching aids. 


3. They illustrate in practicable forms the modern way 
in which audio-visual aids ean contribute importantly 
to educational programs. Use the coupon below to 
order your copy or copies now. 





RCA School Sound Systems serve as 
nerve centers for instant communica- 
tion with any and every part of the 
school building or buildings. Invalu- 
able to school administrators. Already 
in successful use in thousandsof schools. 


For complete information write The 


Educational Dept.,RCA,Camden,N.J. 


The New RCA 16mm. Sound Projector for Schools when available 
will include many important advances in projector design, such 
as even tension take-up; removable gate for easy projector 
aperture cleaning; centralized controls; rewind without chang- 
ing reels; one-point oiling; etc. Because of military demands 
these new RCA projectors are not available now for civilian use. 
But be sure to see the new RCA projector at your RCA dealer's 
showroom before you purchase post-war equipment, 





RCA VICTOR DIVISION - 


LEADS THE WAY... In Radio 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


.. Television... Tubes.. 


Phonographs.. Records.. Electronics 





VICTOR Records for Schoois. Already 
well established as an extremely use- 
ful teaching tool, Victor records are 
growing more and more popular in 
classroom work. Thousands of records 
are available to help teachers in music, 
speech, drama, foreign languages, his- 
tory, literature and many other subjects. 


The Educational Dept., 61-9F 

RCA Victor Division 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 

your new booklet “The Navy Turns to 

Training Aids.” Thank you. 


Name 





School and Title 


























Events in Review 





KOIN Radio Institute 

“l’ve for 33 
years, and this is the most inspira 
tional that 
to me.” 


That 
Oregon, 


been a teacher 


thing ever happened 


Portland, 
well sums 
300 other 


admission by a 
“schoolma’am” 
up the reaction of 
grade and high school mentors 
who attended the KOIN Radio In 
stitute for Teachers, held in Port 
land, Oregon, June 12-30. 


Over 


Planned and directed by Luke 
L. Roberts, KOIN director of edu 
cation and_= national first 
president, AER, the Institute set 
a precedent by “teaching radio to 
teachers.” Mr. the 
Institute on the premise that radio 


vice 


Roberts based 


provides a goodly share of educa 
tional programs, yet falls short of 
accomplishing its aims because 
teachers as a whole lack a work 
ing knowledge of how to assimi 
late a broadcast into the class 
room, or to utilize such air time 
as 1S placed at their disposal. 

With the help of Chester Rk. 
Dunean, KOIN director of public 
relations and former head of music 


education, Portland public schools, 
Mr. Roberts spent 
in planning a 
would put 300 
midst of 
vities for 


several months 
that 
th« 


acti 


curriculum 
teachers in 
concentrated 
three 


radio 
weeks. 


the 
Roberts re 


factor in 
Institute, Mr. 
ported, was the securing of many 


\ major 
of the 


SUCcess 


outstanding radio educators tor ac 
tive participat.on in the strenuous 
cay to day SCSSIONS. 

Phe core ot the faculty con 
sisted of Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, 


assistant supervisor, department ot 
education, Detroit public 

Mrs. Harriet Hester, 
yroadeaster and educator, Chicago; 


Tadcli¢ 

schools ; 
and George Jennings, acting direc 
tor, Chicago Radio Council. This 
staff proved to be an ideal teach 
ing combination. They saw action 
daily, and headed classes in writ- 


ing and production. 
Also valued for his contribu 
tion as a key figure during the 


the Institute 
I. Keith Tyler, president of 
and 


initial week of was 
AER 
radio education 
of the Ohio State University. Dr. 
Tyler spoke also at a dinner meet 
ing held by the Oregon AER chap 
ter in conjunction with the Insti 


\ER 


director ot 


tute. Teachers joining the on 





LUKE L. 
and educaticnal director, KOIN. 


RoBeRTs, AER Vice-President 


that occasion doubled the orgiein: 
zation’s Oregon rolls to a member 
ship of 128, and the event 

termed by Dr. Tyler as one of the 


most successful in the history of 
the Association. 

The Columbia network © sent 
many of its important figures to 


take part in the Institute. Lyman 


Bryson, director of education, 
headed the CBS delegation from 
New York, which included Norman 
Corwin, newsman John’ Charles 
Dalv, John J. Karol, market re 
search counsel, and John F. Bee 
ker, “Transatlantic Call” director. 
From Hollywood came Frances 
Farmer Wilder, Columbia’s con 
sultant on daytime programs. 

\ number of network and local 
programs were “aired” before the 


Institute. 

Several local figures enacted im 
portant roles. Willard Spalding, 
Portland superintendent of schools, 
made possible the use of Benson 
Polytechnic high school as a meet- 
ing for the 


place daily sessions. 


The 


school 


of the Portland 
KBPS, with Mary 


Elizabeth Gilmore in charge, were 


facilities 
station, 


also placed at the disposal of the 

Institute. 
Daily 

with a lecture and panel on some 


sessions began at 9 a.m., 


specific phase of radio, ranging 
from programming to preparation 


for 


music broadcasting. One of 
the most popular sessions, oddly 
enough, dealt with radio equip- 
ment, how to use it, and its limi 
tations and potentialities. Panel 
discussions and workshop demon- 
strations took up the remaining 


morning hours. 


\fternoon sessions were de- 
voted to classes in writing and 
production. Time was allowed 


each day also for the tackling of 
problems. 
the Institute, 
have come from other stations. 
This the opinion of 
KOIN marked 
in establishing further institutes 
of this kind throughout the nation. 
Mr. 
300 


individual 
Since inquiries 
presages, in 


officials, a interest 


\t least Roberts 1s satis 
ficd have had 


a first-hand expericnee in the bus: 


that teachers 
and = thus 
have gained an understanding that 
augurs well for the 


bre madeasting, 


ness of 


future of edu 


cational radio in the Northwest. 

KOIN loaned its executive staff 
en masse to the Institute, and un 
derwrote all expenses. LUKE L. Ro- 


BERTS, LEER vice-president and cdiuca- 
tional director, KOIN, 


NBC Radio Institute 
The 
NBC Western Division, has exper 
Ef 
two summer 
institutes—one at Stantord, 
UCLA—the regular broad 
“The Pacific Story,” 
our Coast show “Vegetables 
Victory,’ and the usual 
one-time shots. 


Public Service | JYepartment, 


enced a very busy summer. 


forts have gone into 
radio 
one at 
cast series 
for 


number of 


The UCLA-NBC_ Radio Insti 
tute closed August 5, after a very 
strenuous — session. It was so 
strenuous, in fact, that the “Ol 


Dean” had to go up with his fam- 


ily for a vacation on the sunny 
Southern California sea shore. He’ 
confesses that the weather was 


pretty swell at Huntington Beach 
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S tor 


Insti 
| Very 
LS si 

“Or 
> fam 
sunny 
e. He 


r = Was 


Beach 


, AER 


timc acca 


nm August 15, with cool breezes 
ind warm sunshine. The nights 
were balmy with a big moon, rid 
ing mellow in the sky. Of course, 
most important to “an old salt,” 
the fish have been biting, so now 


your reporter is becoming familiar 
with such 
halibut ; 
fin 


epicurean delights 
and spot 

herring ; 
sea trout; and so on down the fish 


as 
golden, China 


croakers; mackerel: 


line. But enough of this. The 
editor was promised a story, So the 
vacation must be forgotten. 

The Radio Institute at UCLA 
started June 26, and continued for 

very busy six weeks. One hun 
dred eleven students enrolled trom 
fifteen states and British Colum 
bia. Surprisingly for these t'mes, 
fifty-five men enrolled. This de 


lighted the instructors in announce 
ing and production. Don’t get this 


wrong—staff members still love 
the women, but one must be real 
istic and accept the fact that sta 
tions are still requesting men @s 
announcers, newscasters and pro 
ducers. 
The UCLA Institute opened 
ith a dinner on the UCL.\ cam 
pus, thus giving the students 
portunity to meet the imstrue 
s and vice versa. \With the ex 
tion the dinner, all « cS 
id the closing exercises wet ld 
the NBC. Hollvw | Stud 
\fter running institut ir ft 
ears it is still the writer's opin 
n that the best job of instruction 
in be done where all classes er 
held in the studios; students, thus, 
do not have their efforts d vided. 
They do not waste time between 


studio and campus in transporta 


tion-ditficult times and there 1s 





JENNINGS PIERCE, and UCLA-NBC Insti- 
tute 


students in survey class. 


no denying the fact that the stu 
dents prefer the 
their 


studio atmos 


phere for 

This 
offered: announcing, writing, 
duction direction, 


class meetings. 


year seven courses were 


pro 
news editing, 
sales, control room operation, and 


survey. \s a result of a large 
enrollment, there were two sec 


tions in announcing, control room 


operation, and production. — Still 
another year it may be necessary 
to reduce members even further 


in these classes. Control room op 
eration was required for those tak 


ing announcing and the survey of 


broadcasting was required of all. 

Those in charge feel that the 
1944 Institute was far more suc 
cessful than the previous one. As 
a group, the enrollees were older 


and there was a larger number of 
able people. The latter proved the 
value of making entrance more se 
lective this vear. If a 1945 Insti 
tute is held, even greater selectiy 


itv is probable. One factor which 
aided greatly was UCLA’s) plan 
this vear of including three cle 
mentary courses in radio in its 


Summer Session. These, of course. 


were in no way related to the 
Institute. But it was possible to 
refer a great many of the younger 
Institute applicants to these cle 
mentarv courses in writing 
nouneing, and production. 

One of the outstanding courses 
was in writing. Under Arnold 
Marquis the students turned in 
some splendid seripts. Mr. Mar 
quis gave these sixty-two students 
the blood-plasma theme for their 


thirtv-minute dramatic scripts. The 


the students put on their own orig 


inal variety show. It was clever 
and well done—mostly a series ot 
take-offs on the “prots.” 

Can the writer go back to fish 
ing, Mr. Editor? After his vaca 
tion he goes to San Francisco to 
talk to the Stanford Institute and 
to attend the closing ceremonies 
there. Mrs. Richardson of Stan 
ford and John Elwood of KPO 
have put on another very successful 
affair in the Bay City and to see 


it first hand will be a “looked-for 


ward-to” pleasure. 


\nd now, insists your reporter, 
I am going back to my fishing 
JENNINGS PIERCE, manager, Public 
Service Department, NBC, Holly 
wood. 


Council Branches Organized 


The Minnesota Radio Council, 
now five vears old, organ zed three 
local branches last month. Organ 
ization meetings were held in St. 


Duluth, 
\ugust 11. 


Paul, August 1; 
and St. Cloud, 


\ugust 8; 
Branches 


have been proposed also for Al 
bert Lea and Rochester. 
Indiana AER 

Indiana State Association of 
\ER was organized April 27. 
Teachers of radio education and 
commercial radio representatives 
from Indianapolis and other Indi 
ana cities attended the organza 


oOmces of tne 
School — ¢ 


tional meeting 1n t] 


Indianapolis 


OmmMmM Ssion 


Crs. Miss Blanche Young, radio 
consultant, Indianapolis public 
schools, was elected president) of 


the 
adoption ot a 


new organization following 


constitution. 





ARTHUR BREARLY, and control room oper- 
ation class at UCLA-NBC Institute. 
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incentive, besides the desire to 
write, was a $100 War Bond 
and a coast-to-coast broadcast on 
NBC for the winner. Honors this 
vear were divided between Texas 
and California. Miss Anne Dur 
rum, from Dallas, was our scholar 
ship winner and Mr. Chandler 
Harris, of UCLA, was the script 
winner. 

The students arranged a_ din- 
ner as the closing affair of the 
Institute, at which time they re- 
ceived their Certificates of Grad 
uation. After dinner they wit- 
nessed the broadcast written by 
Chandler Harris and, as a finale, 

1944 


~] 
Langu 





Other 


officers named Gil 
bert Williams, director, Station 
WBAA, vice president; Miss Mary 
Connor, radio 


were 


coordinator, Broad 
Ripple high school, secretary; and 
Miss Evelyn Sickels, supervisor of 
work with children, Indianapolis 
Central Library, treasurer. 
Executive committee members 
named were Felix Adams, program 
director, WISH; H. J. 


rector of 


Skornia, di 
radio Indiana 
Eugene VanSickle, 
VanSickle Radio Supply Company, 


Clarence M. Me irgan, 


programs, 
Unive rsity 


Indianapolis ; 


director of radio, Indiana State 
Teachers’ College, Terra Haute 


and Rex Schepp, general manager, 


WIRE. 


\ second meeting of the Indiana 
\ER was called to order at the 
World War Memorial, Indianapo 
lis, May 11. William D. Boutwell, 
U. S. Office of Education, ad 
dressed the meeting on FM. Fol 
lowing his talk the GE FM movie 
was shown. The third meeting of 
the 
tember 


\ssociation convenes on Sep 
28. Miss Young reports a 
total membership of 155 and hopes 
to 


increase this substantially dur 


ing the coming vear. 


Radio Equipment Standards 
Forty divided 
ly between radio equipment manu 


lacturers 


individuals equal 


and 


educators met in 
Cleveland June 26 and 27 at the 
call of the U. S. Commissioner of 


Education to the establish 


discuss 


ment of standards and _ specifica 
tions to be used in the manufac 
ture f radio and associated equip 


ment intended for school use. Esti 
mates indicate that, within a few 
years fter the close of the war, 
schools, colleges, and universities 


will purchase 
CM) cyt 


upwards of $20,000, 

The 
terence adopted a resolution which 
voiced the ; 


such equipment. con 


urgency of equipment 


standards; indicated the need for 
prompt action; and suggested the 
appointment of two small commit 
tees, one by the Radio Manutac 
turers Association, and one by the 
LU. S. Commissioner of Education, 
whose function it would be to for 
mulate standards. Upon formula 


tion, it is planned to incorporate 
them into a handbook for wide dis 


tribution to school and college ad 


ministrators as a means of encour- 
aging wise buying. 


CBS D-Day Records 


of nearly 16 
hours of news broadcast programs 
broadcast by CBS on D-Day, con 
tained in 67 16-inch recordings, 
have been placed in the National 
\rchives in Washington, D. C. 
This marks Columbia’s second con 


Transcriptions 


tribution to the National Archives, 
whose collection dates back to 
1789. The network’s first contri 
bution consists of recordings ot 
news of the first 24 hours of 
World War II. 

Included in the D-Day tran 


scriptions are eye-witness reports 
from landing craft, from bombers, 
and and the 


beaches; 


from voices 
of General Eisenhower, King 


Haakon of Norway, and the Prime 
Ministers of The 
Netherlands. 


Belgium = and 


\ccompanying the recordings 
was a letter from Paul W. Kesten, 


CBS executive vice-president, say- 
ing in part: 

This, of course, is a different kind of 
recorded history than students of priot 
generations have had passed on to them, 
since it is preserved in the medium of 
the spoken rather than the printed word 

In finding 
sentation, 


room for this second pre- 
will be able to 
reserve space for a third so that happier 
\mericans may in better days hear how 
returned to the world 


Indiana FM Plans 


\t a recent meeting of 


we hope you 


peace 


the In 
Council ap 
Malan, state 


diana Radio Advisory 


pointed by Clement T. 


superintendent of public instruc 
tion, it was decided to ask William 
D. Boutwell of the U. S. Offic 
of Education, to supply a map of 


Indiana indicating the possibilities 


of establishing a non-commercial, 


KM 
ot 


educational radio service for 


the schools Indiana. 


It was also decided to make im 
mediate application to the Federal 
Communications 


Commission tor 


the allocation of the necessary 
wave lengths from the band set 
aside for educational service. Post 


war opportunities for further util- 


ization of FM school owned radio 
stations, and the need for their 
articulation with other stations, 
were discussed. Plans were set 


in motion to make a survey of the 
schools of Indiana to find out how 
and to what extent the facilities of 
radio are being used or might be 


The educators attending — the 


\dvisory Council meeting, J 
in addition to representatives 


of the State Department of Edu 


Radio 


cation, were: Mrs. R. W. Holm 
stedt, Bloomington, president of 
the AAUW, chairman; D. D. Ew 


head, School ot 
Purdue University; FH. 


Engineering, | 
J. Skornia, | 
director of radio programs, Indiana 
University; L. C. consult 
ant in aids, Indiana 
University; Alan W. Huckleberry, 
Ball State Teachers College; Clar 
ence M. Morgan, director of radio, 
State 


Young, 


ing, 


Larson, 
audio-visual 


Indiana Teachers College; 
consultant, 


Indianap« lis public sche »¢ Is. 


Blanche radio 


FM in Minnesota 


The first formal step looking to 
the 
system ot 


state-wide 
Modulation 
place July 26 


development of a 
Frequency 
in Minnesota took 
at the Center for Continuation 
Study of the University of Minne 


sota. Dean M. Schweickhard, State 
Commissioner of Education, called 
the conference and presided over 
its deliberations. U. S. Commis 


sioner of Education John W. Stu 
debaker sent as his representative, 
Wilham D. Boutwell, the lat 
ter all of the information at 
his disposal to the assembled rep 


and 


yave 


resentatives of the Minnesota De 
partment of Education, the public 
schools of Minneapolis and St. 


University of Mi 
Minnesota 
the 
\ssociation, 


Paul, the 
the 
tion, 


nnesota, 
Education .\ssocia 
Minnesota School 


the Minnesota 


Board 
Parent 


Teacher \ssociation, and other 
school systems and educators. 
Members of the group were unan 

imous in their desire to proceed] 
and voted to request the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota to study the 
state from a_ radio engineering 
viewpoint and determine the num- 

ber and location of FM_ stations 
so that the entire state could be 
served adequately by an_ educa- 


tional network. It is probable that 
this engineering survey will be di- 
rected by James S. Webb, 
ciate professor of radio engineer- 


asso- 


ing. 
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countries were represented. Net- 
. 
oe Coming Events works, stations, agencies, organ- 
5 0! izations, government agencies, and 
be Me ly ie mp ; : 
i : - . ; . schools all gave their support. 
the Chicago Conference minds of the advisory comm 'ttee of e : oo oe PI 
te SU" tenn eee 3 tial Stephens College authorities pre- 
The entice atracteen —" > OD as ade an outstanding . : . 
ai The entire structure of school satiate ¢ ' ae © dict an even more extensive cov- 
a ee betes + O UtIO re as W ‘ita- . : 
"ae broadcasting as 1Tt aftects the ; 2 | = oes adore sah . erage tor the 1944 meeting. 
“d : schools, local stations, and net tions of the executive committee 
Ldu . ; y . - -¢ tj . ¢ Ve «a ° 
' works, is to be considered as the agen and stations that have Pursuit of Learning 
1m a : made significant c ibutions 
i agenda for the Eighth Annual ti = i — pg ” \ new series of eight weekly 
( Ra ey ee Oe educational radio during the pre- , pi “a : 
Ew iaganetode Broadcast . oaeewrer ceding vear sa broadcasts under the title, “Pur 
rie to be held at the Morrison Hotel, S - suit of Learning,” began August 
, ee F ay ae ) eis i c ’ ; : ME ah ; 
rnia Chicago, October 23 and 24. The Association for Education 13 over the NBC network, from 
tana I Willies 6 chesco “aan by Radio will hold its) annual 4:30 to 5:00 p.m. EWT. Parti 
—_ , ohnson, superin me ; Aa ; 
sult- 3 Lh: : :; luncheon on Tuesday, October 24. cipating organizations are the | 
> tendent, ( hicago public schor Is, —— am Ve, 3 $ ®.. ~— a a ‘ 
a ; ' I. Keith Tyler, director of radio S. Office of Education, the Na 
lana @ will welcome delegates and intro es ; ae j . ek 
: ; education, Ohio State University, tional Education Association, the 
rry duce the permanent chairman, Lv / : : say 
‘ ; . . ; i. and national president, AER, will American Vocational Association, 
ar-@man Bryson, director of education, d Nat: 1 PB ti 
rdio. a CRS ‘ :; reside, ant the Nationa proadcasting 
audio, FCBS. Dr. Bryson will speak brietly C 6a - 
ce: eee . 1 : . ~ > ompany. 
ege; @ presenting the problem for cons:d Members of the executive com ii 
tant, Ss cration at each Session, then turn mittee in charge ot arrangements Noted citizen and government 
pthe meeting over to an authority for the meeting are representatives leaders and prominent educators 
Pwho will elaborate for a few min from both the industry and educa are sharing the microphone to ex 
putes further; then the quest'on tion: Judith Waller, NBC, Chi- change opinions on problems cdu 
g to p will be presented tor discussion Cago, Florence Warner, CES. Chi cation must trv to solve in the im 
wide from the floor. In this way, con cago; Myrtle Stahl, WGN-Mutual, mediate post-war period. 
ition @terence members will be able to Chicago; David Heffernan, assist \ “ol 
ms agree ' : Juring Rate ie f wing 
y 26§present their individual questions ant superintendent of — schools, — — 5 ¥s “Wy t 
ition §4@nd problems for consideration by Cook County, Chicago; William ar ee. spl oe te Led ; 
. os . : Y 5c es : ’ [lear i ( “duca 
inne the resource persons in attendance. Newton, BC ‘ Chicago ; Jerry C = : E ’ salad ‘rom \ abe 
. Te 1: ; : ion? “Education tor eterans 
State Got —e er . Nalker, WLS, Chicago; Robert : SS ka iy dad cae 
uestions scheduled tor consi rTNY =e and “Education tor merican 1 
alled§ =~. saab) Hanson, WIND, Chicago; Dean ‘: na tala = ue 
eration in general SeCSS1IONS are < Vo “a: s nike izenship. The topic tor Septem 
over ; Douglass, RCA, Chicago; Elizabeth : aaa 
j : the philosophy Or fi dio education . ) . : : 4° ber I Was Education tor \\ orld 
1mis- | - E. Marshall, Radio Council, Chi 5 aay "ea 
. and the classroom use of radio: ; Understanding. Beginning Sep 
Stu , cago public schools, and George : ' Shi 
: in-school and school producing ; : q a ; tember 10 and on successive weeks 
itive, ie ; Jennings, director of the Conter 
lat Pgroups and their administrative cdi the topics to be discussed are: 
a ‘ : ; CrICcc. é . 
' problems; implications in the “How Shall We Assure Equal Op 
ma $e oad RES aie 
fgrowth of FM = educational broad Stephens College Conference portunity to Education?”; “How 
rep ' - ' a 
casting; educational radio and tele Ss ae ie 7 Can We Reduce Illiteracy : 
De sin The Third Regional Radio Con ' ' , —_ “a 
: vision look to the = futur Three ... ; : “Should Work Experience Be Part 
sublic ; terence is to be held this vear at ‘ : : me = — 
. classroom-use-of-radio demonstra i 3 : i ot Education ? and Military 
L See. i : f Stephens College, Columbia, Mis wie Pr : } ; ur 
ions have been scheduled for each ; , ry é ( Training for \merican Youth. 
‘sota, § ees sourl, November 17, 18, and 19. ee ae 
eeneral session. Conference mem zS The series was developed by 
_— The theme which has been selected Py , ; 
; ers will participate in at least one : ‘ahi aes : . William D. Boutwell, Belmont 
soard is is, “Radio Programming for the : : : “ae 
| f these demonstraticas as “pu es es Farley. and Sterling Fisher. Mat 
arent “ ue Home of Tomorrow,” and atten o3: 
pils.” Other demonstrations will be . . ' eery Cunningham served as_ script 
other ‘ ; as tion is to be focused on the indi ove ; Sy se 
made with students from the Chi ; ; supervisor for NBC. 
ators. , vidual station and its) problems. 
ago public schools, but with , ; dar 
unan- Fe ache ' ; Plans call for the organization of 
eachers Or radio supervisors rom oeae ” : . 
oceed | 3 several “live” programs at the American Education Week 
- ther cities. ; or ee, 
hive meeting. ‘re will als - = ; > “— 
hiver 7 ne = t ng Phere by ill uso be a a Education for New Tasks” 1s 
the The Chicago Principal’s Club ber of transcriptions submitted. ‘ é 
. ‘ Pen . the theme for the twenty-fourth 
‘ering vill act as host for the reception \mong the organizations planning : ‘ ; 
num- j}preceding the annual dinner. Ster- to meet at Columbia, Missouri con annual observance of American 
ations }ling Fisher, assistant to the educa- currently with the Conference are Education Week, November 5 to 
ld be }tional counsellor, NBC, will preside the Association of Women Direc 11. During that week those in 
duc: ' : inner. ; ahi tors f the Nation: ssociati 
duca it the dinner, ind W illiam H. a of the National \ssoci ition terested in the schools have an 
» that ohnson, superintendent, Chicago ot Broadcasters, the FM Commit t _ t nt 
a . ‘i . - . . . . opportunity © interpret the roie 
be di- }public schools, will be the speaker. tee of Missouri, and the district PI Nin 
asso- |The Fifth SBC Annual Award of organization of the Association for ©! education in the post-war years 
ineer- Merit will be presented at the din- Education by Radio. Last year as well as the present contribution 
ier ‘to that individual who in the fourteen states and two foreign’ of the schools to the war effort. 
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Broadcasts for Schools 





WBEZ Begins New Year 
WBEZ, the public 
KM station, returns to the 


Chicago 


S¢ hools 


alt Monday, September 18. The 
station will operate from 9:30 a.m. 
to 3:15 p.m. each school day, and 
will carry, as part of the daily 


schedule, programs from four net 


works, and a 


news reports, group 
programs especially 
written to supplement the courses 


of study in the 


of thirteen 


elementary and 


high schools of Chicago. 

For the eighth consecutive year, 
the core of school broadcasts will 
also be released over stations 
WIND and WJJD, — transcribed 
simultaneously, and later released 
at different times throughout the 
day on WBEZ. 

News commentators from Mu 
tual, two Schooltime programs 
from WLS, — selected programs 
from the Blue and NBC will sup 
plement the Council broadcasts 
BBC provides a transcribed series, 
‘Famous Names,” recorded in Lon 


don for WBEZ. WBBM, not 


will feed WBEZ with CBS net 

rl rog ms but ‘Y n Pr. 
le’s | 1 rl ‘A ard 

( ver WBBM 
iti WBEZ « S1 
teners transcript 

evel | CX h; o'¢ SCTICS ( 

nged witl thes duc 

ing groups. “Let’s Look at Can 
da’ somes from CBC, Toronto 
“TLadv Make-beheve” from KOAC 
ind “American Neighbors” from 
WHA. The Chinese News Service 
provides a series on “The New 
Chit 

Subject fields covering all grad 
levels include science, French, .\m 
erican history, social studies, geo 
graphy, state and_= city history, 
civics, current events, literature, 
and must 

Public relations programs will 
include “News from. the High 


Sx he r¢ is.”” 
“Public School and a 


variety show using talent from the 


Bulletins,” 


elementary grades 


Twice each week special bulle 


“Education for Victory,” 


tins from the Superintendent’s of 
fice will be aired. From 12:00 noon 
to 1:00 


when schools 


p.m. are 
closed special news and_ feature 
programs will be — presented for 


listening teachers. 


More 
ten to 


230,000 
the 
Chicago schools during an average 
week of the Hand 
books for teachers’ guidance in the 
use of radio are prepared and dis 
tributed to 


than 
radio in 


children lis 


classri XOMS of 


school year. 


classroom 


every using 
programs. 20,000 such handbooks 
are distributed twice a year. So 
that teachers may know what is 
available for classroom listening, 
the Radio Council prepares a 
weekly program bulletin which 
lists all WBEZ broadcasts as well 
as the school time programs. of 
other stations and networks. FM 
equipped schools, of which there 
are now approximately 125, receive 
a special bulletin each week, in 


addition to the 


bulletin. 


standard program 


Operation of the school 


station 


is under the direction of George 
Jennings, station manager and act 
ing director of the Radio Council: 
Klizabeth Ek. Marshall, program di 
rector; Robert R. Miller, produ 
tion head; and Emil H. Andresen, 


f engineer. 


Standard School Broadcast 


Though war conditions, which 
have aftected many school activi 
ties adversely, have also’ lmited 


classroom 


reception of educational 


broadcasts, Miss Cecile Creed, 
field representative, Standard 
School Broadcast, after traveling 


throughout California, 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
and Nevada, reports that interest in 


Oregon, 


education by radio continues to in 
the West. The Standard 
School Broadcast was heard during 
the Vy approximately 
half a million students and 20,000 


crease in 


past year by 


educators in 5 O0C0 Western 
schools, and also by many thou 
sands of adult listeners in their 


homes, as indicated by Hooper 


ratings. 


KQW Air School 


\ new 


venture in Western edu- 
programs the series 
presented over radio station KOW, 
the CBS station for San Francisco, 
Oakland, and the Bay area, in co 


cational was 


operation with the public schools 
of six Northern California cities 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, 


Redwood City, Palo Alto, and San 
Jose. This local series, the “KOQW 
School of the Air,” heard 
Mondays through Fridays, 1:30 to 
2 p.m., PWT, from May 
16. Patterned after the CBS 
“American School of the Air,” 
these local programs which ranged 
from roundtables to dramatizations 
were enacted by the public school 
students. The local 
written by teachers of 
dio, 


speech, in 


Was 


1 to June 


scripts were 
drama, ra- 
journalism, and 
stu 


history, 


some cases. with 


dents’ cooperation. 


Curtis E. Warren, superinten 
dent, San Francisco public schools, 
advocate of 


and ane enthusiastic 


greater use of radio in education, 


lead in warmly supporting the in 
Ralph k. 
general manager of KOW, to 
duce The su 
the 

five cities were equally elated. 


vitation from 
pro 

eTIN 

other 


Series. 


such a 
tendents of 


. 1 : 
schoo!s mm 


local 


focused on 


which 
for the Fu 


subjects as: 


These program 
“Designs 


ture,” included such 


‘The World on Wings-—Today Is 


the Tomorrow of \viation,” 
“Wings Across the Pa What 
We Need to Know \bout Our 
Neighbors in the Far East,” “The 
Political Future of the Islands of 


the Pacific,” “New Horizons the 
\irplane Opens to South America,” 
the 
“Planning the Type of Community 
in Which We Wish to Live,” “The 
Future Industrial City” “Plas 
in the Modern 


“Russia’s Future in Pacific, 


and 


World.” 


tics 


Radio at Hampton Institute 


The Communications 
Hampton Institute, 


Center at 
Virginia, 1s a 


reorganized English department 
which brings together in one 


building all activities in reading, 
writing, speech, radio, and drama- 
Within the Center 
control room and= an 


there is a 
adjoining 


tics. 
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sound pre ot studio. 


used 
a teaching device in all classes 
whether they be reading or writ 
In to the radio, re 
cordings and films are used. 


Radio is 
as 
ing. addition 

During the past vear, one course 
in radio Workshop—was 


this the 
Communications Center has the su 


Radio 
taught. Beginning year, 
pervision of the Hampton Institute 
weekly broadcasts which are pre 


sented over WGH, Newport News, 


Virginia. 

This vear the Center began its 
fourth vear. During the first two 
years the radio was used largely 
communications aid in all 

Since that time the pro 
gram has been expanded to include 


as a 


classes. 


a systematic course of study to 
train a few students for rado 
work and to train prospective 
teachers in its use in the class 


room. 





Reviews 





GERTRUDE I. Duncan. “The Va 
lidity of Health Information Gained 
Through Radio Advertising.”. Phil 
adelphia, 1944. Ph.D. 
(Temple University 


lege L 


dissertation 


Col- 


Teachers 


Because of the 
the radio 
information, the 
to attempt 
extent a 


increasing im 
portance of 
of health 


de vised 


as a source 
author 
to de 


certain 


a study 


termine to what 


selected group ot people accepted 


the health information presented 
on certain radio programs. One of 
the major objectives of the study 
was to determine the validity of 
the information relating to health 


presented on the radio. The author 
recognized the limitations in deter 
min ng whether the listening radio 
public acts the radio intor 
mation given, and does not attempt 
\n excel 
lent presentation has been made ot 
the opinions of 


upon 
to answer this question. 


divergent groups 


of people regarding the truth of 
health information presented = on 
radio programs. 

Four groups of people were 


selected as judges to evaluate the 
radio commercials. These were: 
| 1} experts in the field of medicine, 
dentistry, nutrition, bi 
of health 
{3} graduate students in 
4] 
industrial, clerical, 
There 
women. in 
range being from 


ot the 


chemistry, 


ology, etc... {2} teachers 
education, 


universities, unselected 


and farm work 


both 
group, 
18-60 


ers and 
the age 
Vvears. \ll 


approached 


were men 


each 


judges were 


home, 


relatng to four specific fields of 
health: [1} products relating to the 
maintenance improvement of 
health of the skin, hair, and teeth, 
{2} those relating to the mainten 
ance of health of the organs of re 
spiration, [3} those relating to the 
maintenance or improvement of the 
digestive and function, 
and {+} those for the relief of pain 
and the otf 
health. 


or 


excretory 


maintenance general 


Sk‘lled were se 
lected and took down in shorthand 
all commercials to the 
tour health fields which occurred 
the period of the 


stenographers 
relating 


during study. 


The commercials were then re 
corded as accurately as poss ble, 
transcribed and_ finally rechecked 


in those instances where the com 
mercials were repeated in succes 
sive programs. The commercials 


appearing on the radio over a full 
vear were used. Representative 
from these commercials 
prepared, resulting in 
236 statments which were present 
ed to the for evaluation. 
The judges were provided with a 
five point credibility on the 
basis of which ratings these state 
ments were grouped into three cat 


statements 


were then 


judges 


scale 


egories: those considered 


those questionable or of doubtful 


validity, and those false. 


Of the four groups of judges 


who evaluated the statements used 


on these radio commercials, the 


experts rated only 6.36 per cent of 


true, 


the laymen 41.5 per cent true. In 
all four fields of health, it was evi- 
dent that the laymen and graduate 
students believed many more of 
the statements to be true than did 
the group of health 
education teachers. example, 
in the statements found true by 
the experts, they believed that 
none of those relating to the care 
of the skin, hair, and teeth were 
true, whereas the laymen regarded 
46 per cent of the 
garding the skin, 


and 
For 


experts 


Statements re- 
hair, and teeth 
to be valid. Among all the groups 
of judges, those products relating 
to the digestive functions show the 
highest degree of validity, while 
those to the skin, harr, 
and teeth the lowest degree of va 


relating 


liditv. There was evident a nega 
tive 
tional 


educa- 
acceptance of 
radio advertising. In general, indi- 
viduals low 


relationship between 


status and 
of a socio-economic 
status gave a higher rating on the 
credibility scale regarding the dt 
ferent products ; 


than those of a 


higher socio-economic status. 


In order to determine whether 
the op:nons of the “so called” ex 
perts were any more reliable than 
the other groups of judges, the 
average deviations were deter 
mined to measure the variab:l'ty 
or the degree of deviation of the 
various scores from the average 


scores assigned to each item. Ap 
plying this technique to the ratings 
of all the groups of judges, it was 
found that the experts had a very 
high degree of agreement in their 
rating and a lower average devia 
tion than any other group, and also 
that there was a small 
between the median and average 
for the This 
also true to a extent 
the health 
other two groups. 


difference 


scores experts. was 
for 


the 


greater 


teachers than for 


\lIthough the number of judges 
in each group was small (approxi- 
mately twenty), the technique em 
ploved in this study is sound and 
the results give information on the 
reliability ot 
health matters that is important. 


radio advertising in 





personally and were willing to co the statements to be true, the Te : re — 

OE aE tS Nae ee RHTH E. Boynton, M.D., profes-| 
> sor of public health and director, 
The health products included in 6.78 per cent true, the graduate Students’ Health Service, Univer- 

the study were limited to those students 11.8 per cent true, and sity of Minnesota. 
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Idea Exchange 





Developing Discrimination 


Radio has become a compelling 


force in our daily Ives and edu 
cators recognize more than ever 
before the necessity for guiding 


young people in their Lstening. 
they hold key 


positions in their work with stu 


Teachers, because 


dents, can stimulate a lively inter 


est in better rad’o programs. The 
same encouragement that was ex 
pended a generation ago to divert 
bovs and girls trom Nick Carter 
to Dickens is now needed in bu'ld 
ing discrimination for rado pro 
orams 

Broadcasters and educators dif 
fer about the influence of rad’o on 


the 
vouth. 


development — of \merican 

Many agree with Miller 
McClintock, Mutual network pres 
ident, who said, 
after only 20 vears of growth, is 
the potent educational influ 
ence for the masses of our people 
which 


“American radio, 


most 


has ever been developed.” 
On the other hand, there are 
who maintain that too much ‘n ra 


do is tme-consum ng drivel which 


th« se 


m'sleads boys and grils by creat 


Ing superficial and talse 
sions of life. The middle ground 
is held bv those educators who 


apathetically admit that radio lis 


impres 


tening has influence and deserves 
more consideration, “but,” they 
sav, “in our school we haven't done 


much about it vet.” 


\lthough American vouth spends 
more time listening to the radio 
than in any other leisure tme ac 
tivity, no particular effort is be 
ing made to improve listening 
standards.2 

The programs that boys) and 


cirls hear are important factors in 


their character development. 
While the effects of radio listening 
studied and 


predicted or 


have not been widely 
cannot be definitely 


measured, Howard Rowland in 
and Radio” 


important 


‘Adolescent Personality 


brings forward conclu 


investigations involving the l'sten- 
ing habits of students in the John 
\dams Junior High School, River 
dale. He points out that ch'ldren’s 
programs are popular with 
than some of the adult 
programs. Through radio the ch'ld 
learns things that he cannot 
gain from his parents and teachers. 
characters follow 
into which 
themselves in attempt to 
the adults. 
The programs children I'sten t 
and the time spent in stenting are 


less 


children 


many 


Radio patterns 
children 


an 


of action pro 
lect 


understand actions of 


largely dependent upon the people 
in their immediate env ronment and 
upon the social adtustment expected 
of these young people. The implica 
tions of such these 


for cducators 


conclusions as 
for broadcasters and 


are tremendous. 


Stimulate Interest. Teachers can 
habits and de 
velop the kind of attitude among 
young people which will result in 


influence listening 


demands for better programs. One 


enterprising teacher started her 
work in raising radio listening 


standards by taking an inventory 


of the programs her students I's 
tened to. She asked them to list 


anonymously the 20 programs they 
listened to, their favorite programs 
being placed She 
the lists, the programs 
which she had not heard, and made 
it a point to at least 


first. examined 


checked 


to listen two 


broadcasts of each. She soon be 
came famihar with all of the pro- 
grams the students liked and was 


as ready to discuss the merits of 


the mystery serials as to lad a 
critical studv of the outstand ng 
educational broadcasts. The pur 


pose was to stimulate the students 
to listen to 
then to 
and comparison. Students were led 


to draw their 


variety of programs 


and encourage discussion 


own conclusions 


about the value of the programs. 
Next, a few selected programs 
for out-of-school listening were 


listed on the blackboard daily. The 


came in to talk about the programs 
before the period bell sounded. The 
incidental method was used during 
the entire time; no required 
signments to listen were 
At the end of one month, the stu- 
dents again asked to list 
anonymously the 20 programs that 
they Vked best. The I sts 
contained a wider variety of pro 
and 


as- 


given. 
were 
sec ond 


grams, more news broa‘tcasts 


round 
orchestras 


table discussions; symphony 
not al 


among 


included, 
but 
regularly 


were 
first 
programs 


ways as choice, 


those now 
heard. 
Teachers help older stu 
dents analyze impersonally the ap 
pea's of thus overcom 
ing their many prejudices. A 
discussion of “The 
revealed the following re: 
the popularity of this 
Ilere is a Galahad in west: 


can 


programs, 
class 
Lone Ranger” 
sons. for 
program. 
‘rn dress, 
Hood—a tra 
ditional, pure, unselfish hero oper 


Or a cowboy Robin 


ating against the forces of evil to 


help the downtrodden and_ the 
weak. The props he uses heighten 
the mystery element. His mask 
conceals his identity and at the 


same time identifies him. The mys 
terious bullet is a 
the courage 
who finds it on 
table. The timber 
baron who is stealing the poor set 
tler’s land to strip the forests also 
the prophetic bullet let 
and the aud'ence know 
that the “jig is up.” The never 


silver message 
of encouragement to 
little widow 


kitchen 


ous 
her 


receives 


tng hm 


ending series of rescues carries 
the gallant ranger and his dash 
ing white steed on indefinitely 


with alwavs a new and dangerous 
ahead. <As the 
beautiful maiden and her old father 
have 


episod® Soon as 


been saved from the villains, 


the Ranger swings into the saddle 


and “Hi-Ho, Silver! \way nis 
For the junior high school boy 
there 1S probably no other pro 


eram and few books which present 


so many “sure-fire” 


appeals. The 
Lone Ranger also rides through the 


comic strips, a familiar figure in 


another medium. 





sions about the part radio listening beginning of the period was de 1) At School Broadcast Conference, Chicago. No 
: , : smber, 1943. 
fplays in the social adjustment of voted to comment on the broad isi 
: : ; ; 2) Rowland, Howard. Adolescent Personality and 
voung people. For over a year Mr. casts. Interest developed to the Radio—Some Exploratory Cases. Bulletin 61, 
) ° > 4 2 e Ve é oO oO choo froadcasts, ‘ Dus 
Rowland carried on a series of case point where students frequently a ee en Se 
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Success of the Program. There 
is no constant formula for judg- 
ing radio programs, but there are 


a few criteria. One of these is, 
What is the purpose of the pro- 
gram? Is it to inspire? to instruct ? 
to entertain? to amuse? How well 
the program achieves its primary 
purpose is one measure of its suc- 
cess. 


Audiences 
whatever 


must realize that 
motive is made to seem 
primary to the listeners, the pro- 
gram is largely influenced by other 
motives which are first to the pro 
ducer. Whatever the apparent pur- 
pose, there will be 
motive of selling 
building good will, 


an underlying 

the product, 
influencing be 
havior. The success of the program 
is sometimes measured by how 
subtly the ulterior motive is woven 
into the broadcasts. 


Students quickly learn to rec- 
ognize the purpose of the program 
and to determine how well the pro 
gram accomplishes it. Questions 
such as these will help them set 
up their own criteria for listening: 

[1] What are the purposes of the 
program? To inspire, to instruct, to en- 
tertain, to amuse, to build good will, to 


sell the product 


[2] Who benefits from the program? 


The sponsors, the broadcasters, the lis- 
teners, others. 
[3] How well does the program 


achieve its purpose with you? 


[4] Are both sides of 
issues presented fairly? 

[5] How do 
is recel\ ¢ d 


16] In what way does the program 
improve the welfare of the broadcasters? 
the sponsors? the our 


controversial 


you think the 


program 
by listeners in 


general ? 


listeners ? coun- 


try? 

-__ 

It is a responsibility of the 
teach boys and 
opposing points of 
are exemplified in the 


of controversial 


public 
girls to ex- 
view as they 
many discussions 
and in the many 
sorts of propaganda that the radio offers 
With a youth so trained, we can rest 
assured that our democracy will never be 
seriously threatened by the 
tatorship.3 


schools to 
amine 


issues 


rise of dic- 


Since American radio is compar 


atively free, programs of many 


tvpes have been broadcast and will 
continue to be 


broadcast. Radio 


that since radio is a competitive 
business they must give listening 
audiences what they want. The de- 
velopment of discrimination among 
radio listeners will create a de- 
mand for better programs. Stations 
will comply with the demand by 
improving the quality of many of 
the programs offered, and the re- 
sulting improvement will aid fur- 
ther in raising listening standards. 
HELEN RACHFORD, 
County Schools. 


Libraries and Radio 

Wars speed change. The spread 
of knowledge, of theories and 
ideas by means of the printed 
word, coupled with the effect of 
the last great war, was the spark 
that set revolution ablaze in 
Knowledge stimulated action 

action that was advocated in the 
revolutionary speeches of the so- 
cialist leaders and in their secret- 
ly-printed newspapers and pamph- 
lets. 


Los Angeles 


Rus- 
Sia. 


Radio is at once the most won- 
derful invention and the most 
powerful influence on our society. 
The conduct of modern 
would be practically impossible 
without the use of radio. 
has been called “the fourth 
of the service.” Radio has 
us, to our that 
weapons. “In wartime,” 
said, “words are acts.” In this res- 
pect, German propaganda to the 
democracies began on the short 
waves many years before the out 
break of the war. 


warfare 


Radio 
arm 
shown 
ideas are 
Hitler has 


cost, 


Today in occupied Europe the 
underground newspapers that were 
created in the first world war 
flourish once more. But today they 
are more than single voices raised 
in protest at secret little gather- 
ings. Today there is a shout which 
ranges from one end of Europe to 


the other which neither the fever- 
ish “jamming” of the Nazi radio 


stations nor the ruthless penalties 
imposed for listening can prevent. 
It is the radio. “This is 
London calling. Here is the news.” 


voice of 


Surely this indicates something 
of the necessity for an immediate 





press and radio, it is more than 
ever important that the library, 
as the storehouse and distributor 
of the printed word, and the radio 
should cooperate to supplement j 
and give permanency to the spoken 
word. 


How can the library and the 
radio cooperate? There are two 
general ways in which this inter- 
relation may be achieved: {1} in 
the furnishing of material from 
which broadcasts are made. This 
means cooperating with writers 
in a research sense; and [2} in 
furnishing listeners with related 
and supplementary material on the 
subjects to which they listen as 
broadcasts over the radio. This 
does not mean merely putting the 
books on the shelves. It means cre- 
ating displays in which one is 
linked up with the other, and it 
means actively participating 
groups which meet regularly 
within the library itself. 


As far as increasing the useful- 
libraries to broadcasters 
per se is concerned, there is noth- 
ing much more that needs to be 
are 


ness of 


done. Broadcasters as a class 
not inclined either to be shy in re- 
questing information or awkward 
in obtaining it. their 
tools and they are accustomed to 
using them. As broadcasters, they 
themselves usually obtain those 
books which deal specifically with 
their work in a technical sense. 


Books are 


need, 
same 


definite 
these 


There is a very 
furnish 


books to young people interested 


however, to 


in becoming broadcasters, and to 
train them to use library resources. 
One of the most difficult of all the 
problems facing radio in Canada 1s 
a scarcity of talent, script writers 
as well as musicians. 
Libraries, by means of displays of 
books dealing with the actual 
technique of broadcasting, may be 
the means of encouraging tomor- 


actors and 


row’s Lorne Greene or Leonard 
Brockington. 
One way in which radio can be 


the reference di- 
vision of the library is by making 
available scripts which have been 


of assistance to 





men admit that errors have been marriage Ol the spoken and the used on the air. As much as pos- 
made. They counter with the fact printed word here in Canada. sible, the CBC tries to utilize Ca- 
3) L Keith Tyler Because of the rivalry between nadian material or else material 
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EVEN UNTO THE SECOND GENERATION. 


An average of 50,000 students, in 1296 classes, 
heard Chicago Public School's Radio Council 
Broadcasts from W-I-N-D each week during the 
second semester, 1943-1944. 


W-I-N-D is now in the l6th semester—the 8th 
year—reaching a 2nd generation of students— 
with an uninterrupted schedule of broadcasts, 
Monday through Friday, 1:30 - 1:45 p.m., through- 
out the school year. 


No other single Chicago commercial station 


is heard in as many classrooms. 


W-I-N-D 


5000 watts 560 kilocycles 


Studios in Chicago and Gary 
230 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago |, Illinois 


The only Chicago station on the air - 24 hours a day! 














prepared by Canadians, and in this 


way quite a_ sizeable’ reference 
store has been built up from the 
output of more than 51,000 indi 


vidual broadcasts each year. Much 
of this material is available for 
distribution, and much more might 
should in it warrant. 
Of course, the natural way of mak 
ing such material available in per 
manent form would be the weekly 
publication ofa periodical contain 


be interest 


ing the best of the broadcast fare. 


The CBC has a list of Canadian 
libraries to which it circulates cop 
of outstanding In 
addition to individual and 
broadcasts, the CBC _ publications 
department also prepares 
lengthy 


1eS broadcasts. 


scr pts 


‘more 
pamphlets and books con- 
taining whole series of broadcasts. 
Examples of this type of publica 
tion are “Inquiry into Cooperation,” 
“The Canadian Constitution,” “We 
Have Been There,” “These United 
States,” and many Copies 
of should all 
library They constitute 
some of our best Canadian litera 
ture. 


others. 


these books be on 


shelves. 


During the spring of th’s vear, 
a new experiment in forum discu: 


sions has taken place. In these 
broadcasts, Morley Callaghan, as 
“Counsel for the People,” has ex 
amined the plans which em nent 


Canadians have put forward as so 
lutions to our post-war problems. 
The title of this was “Of 
Things to Come.” The text of all 
these broadcasts is being published 
Shortly. “Of Things to Come” has 
brought together some of the best 
Canada this 
therefore contains 


series 


minds in on subject, 


and much ori 
which is unob- 
tainable in any other form. The 
CBC hopes that the book will be 
ot 


over the 


ginal information 


used as a_ basis discussion in 


groups all Dominion. 


In parts of the country, 
farm radio forums already meet in 
the local library or town hall. Dur- 
the last 20,000 Can- 
adian farmers helped to work out 
their problems in this 
It would be an opportunity for the 
library to identify its activities 
with the local community and to 
show that the books it has already 
on its shelves are not just ends in 


some 


ing season, 


own way. 


are tools which 
conjunction with 
in‘tiative to bring 
in the future. 


but 
in 


themselves, 
can used 
discussion and 


a better world 


be 


During the school term, ten is 


sues of a “Monthly Guide” listing 


programs of educational and cul- 
tural interest are prepared and 
sent out, primarily to schools. 


Copies are also sent to the list of 


libraries which the CBC has at 
present. 
One of the most effective ways 


of tieing specific pregrams to d's- 
plays in the Ubrary is by means 
of p-ctures. If requested, the CBC 
wll furnish large, photo- 
graphs which may displayed 
showing the artists taking part in 


glossy 


be 


the radio studio, authors of well- 
known radio dramas, and pictures 
dealing with the technical opera- 
tional side of broadcasting. 


Perhaps a thought which might 
all of 
tools concerns a basic acquisit’on 


have preceded discussion 
for successful cooperation between 
radio and_ library 
lines. This would be the purchase 
of a radio for the brary. Perhaps 
a room might be set apart for lis- 


along active 


tening to programs during library 
hours. The important thing to r: 


listening 
the 


that 
selection; 


furnished 


member is rood 
informa 
tron advance of what 
programs be heard, the I[- 
brarian should have no trouble ar 


good with 
in 
may 

ranging a few books near the radio 


the of the 
Pictures would be good 


dealing with subject 
broadcast. 


also. 


Finally, other suggestion. 
Librarians, as those persons in the 
community most closely connected 


with books, are the logical people 


one 


to present book reviews over the 
air. This might not be lucrative 


work, but the librarian would re- 
ceive a good deal of satisfaction, 
the community would benefit, and 
the library would receive some ad- 


vantageous publicity. 


Librarians who are interested in 
the widest possible audience must 


become aware of radio as a med- 
ium worthy of their talent and 
consideration. They must become 


not only aware but excited about 
radio. For the air is no longer only 


something that you breathe. It is 
no longer just so many parts of 
nitrogen and oxygen. Today the air 
is knowledge as well as _ life. - 
Condensation of an article, “Eyes 
and Ears,” by Stuart W. GrirFirHs, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, which appeared in “Ontario 
Library Review,” August 1943. 


Copyright 


Richard C. DeWolf, acting reg- 


ister of copyrights, Library of 
Congress, was requested some 
tm? ago by the AER to express 


an op nion concerning the perform- 
ance of copyright material with'n 
the confines of a school. In his re- 
ply to the AER president, he 
po'nted out that the Copyright Of- 
fice had no authority under the 
law to render fnal decisions on 
such questions. The courts are the 
authorities in these matters. 


He dd point out, however, that, 
under the copyright law, the ex- 


clusive right of the copyright 
owner to perform. publicly cer- 
tain classes of copyrighted works 


extends to performances which are 
to the public. “It seems 
doubtful,’ he wrote, “whether a 
performance limited to 
would be a public ner 
formance. The courts held 
that a circulation of copies of mat 
ter prepared by teachers for school 


broadcast 


classrooms 
in sche ir | 
have 


use restricted to such use in the 
school is not a general publicat’on. 
Proceeding on this analogy, it 


would seem that a performance in 


a school to which only the pup'ls | 


would 


If 


of the school have access 


not be a_ public performance. 


= 








it is not, then it is not a prohibited | 


performance under the copyright 
law. 


Indiana S. T. C. 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terra Haute, completed June 
its tenth consecutive year of 
broadcasting over WBOW. Dur- 
ing the year just completed, the 
college, under the direction 
Clarence M. Morgan, presented a 
total of 371 individual broadcasts 
using 5,565 minutes of radio time. 
Of these broadcasts, 358 were or- 
ganized into 13 regular series. 
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ita’ 
Live Forever 








...a significant literary series presented by | 
NBC University of the Air 


“They Live Forever,” a series of 40 dramatic programs tracing 
the chronological development of the novel, will be inaugurated 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the independent 
radio stations associated with the NBC network, on Saturday, 


October 14, at 7:00 p.m. (E WT.) 


With this series the NBC University of the Air extends its 
exploration of the field of literature, begun in the “American 
Story” broadcasts. “They Live Forever” will present dramatic 
studies of the great novels which have endured through the years 





—the novels that live forever. Each week a distinguished literary 
authority will discuss the book, pointing out the qualities which 
endow it with immortality. 


As is customary with all regular NBC University of the Air 
courses—music, history, and literature—a supplementary hand- 





book, containing explanatory notes on each program and a 
bibliography of suggested reading, will be available for the further 
study and enjoyment of interested listeners to “They Live 
Forever.” Details will be announced on each program. 





National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 





A Service of Radie 
Corporation of America 








